INDUSTRIAL 


*This page continues 


from Part 1 of this book 


sored by 150 investor-owned elec- 
tric utility companies. Visitors see 
the 15-minute show from swivel 
seats on a giant turntable. 


THE THEATER. In a musical show 
featuring animated figures, a char- 
acter called Reddy Kilowatt intro- 
duces Ben Franklin to the modern 
uses of electricity. In one scene on 
a farm, Reddy and Ben sing of the 
joys of electrical living; in another 
scene of a typical home, modern 
. appliances amaze old Mr. Franklin. 
SOURCE OF LIGHT. The 12-billion 
candle-power beam rising out of 
the pavilion’s center is turned on 
nightly amid appropriate ceremo- 
nies, often attended by celebrities. 


y Admission: free. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 12 


Visitors walk past dioramas 

that dramatize the story 

of life on earth, from the 

first cell to man’s leap into space. 


The pavilion, which is modeled 
after Travelers’ well-known red- 
umbrella trademark, seems to float 
on jets of water. At the entrance 
an 80-foot mural depicts the earth’s 
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fiery origins, and a display inside 
traces the beginnings of life. 


TRIUMPH OF MAN. Human progress 
from the cave to the space cap- 
sule is reviewed in a tour of 13 di- 
oramas. Some show man inventing 
tools, discovering fire and worship- 
ing primitive gods, then starting 
civilizations with farms and cities. 
Others depict the rise and fall of 
Rome, Columbus’ voyages, Ameri- 
ca’s pioneers and the Civil War. 
The final scene shows man enter- 
ing the Space Age. 

TRAVELERS TODAY. Company exhib- 
its explain the protection that var- 
ious kinds of insurance afford, and 
attendants answer questions. 


Admission: free. 


U.S. POST OFFICE 18 


Visitors climb a ramp to see 
one of America’s most mechanized 
Post Offices in full operation. 


In this highly functional build- 
ing, advanced sorting and handling 
machines process mail for twice-a- 
day delivery to all Fair exhibitors. 
Visitors hear a recorded explana- 
tion of the operations. Colorful 
mailboxes from many nations are 
on display outside. 


y Admission: free. Open daily. 
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INTERNATIONAL AREA: 
THE PAVILIONS IN BRIEF 


AFRICAN PAVILION—In a village of huts, 26 nations offer exhibits 
ranging from tribal art to caged lions. 


AMERICAN-ISRAEL PAVILION—Dioramas, artifacts and rare Bibles 
portray 4,000 years of Jewish history. 


AusTRIA—Scenic and industrial wonders are displayed. 
BARGREEN BUFFET—American food is served indoors and out. 


BELGIAN VILLAGE—In this re-creation of a walled town of 1700, 
shops and restaurants line cobblestone streets. 


BERLIN—A film and exhibits show progress in a divided city. 
BILLY GRAHAM—The famous evangelist tells his story on film. 
BRITISH LION PUB—The menu offers solid English fare. 
CARIBBEAN—A terrace café features calypso music. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—Five nations display ancient and modern art; 
a film shows the area’s tourist attractions. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA—An ancient culture is represented by rare 
bronzes, porcelains and ivory carvings. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE—Motion pictures, works of art and colorful 
displays illuminate the tenets of this religion. 


DENMARK—Fairgoers may sample Danish delicacies or shop for 
handicrafts; there is a supervised “Tivoli Gardens” playground. 


GARDEN OF MEDITATION—A quiet park induces relaxation. 
GrREEcE—Ancient grandeur and modern culture are on display. 
GUINEA—A troupe performs dances in a theater-restaurant. 


HALL OF FREE ENTERPRISE—Basic principles of economics are ex- 
plained in a playlet, lectures and displays. 


HONG KONG—Shops and restaurants offer local specialties. 


inpiA—Ancient art objects, tapestries, and educational and in- 
dustrial items are exhibited; there is a circular restaurant. 


INDONESIA—Above an exhibit hall a large theater-restaurant is 
enlivened by musicians and dancers. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAZA—E\verything from Turkish rugs to Norwe- 
gian silver is on sale; cafés serve dishes of many lands. 


IRELAND—Among the highlights are a scenic film, recordings of 
poetry, fine glass and linens, and an Irish-coffee bar. 


JAPAN—Displays range from precision instruments to flower ar- 


rangements; sukiyakt and Japanese beer are served. 
continued 
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‘We underestimated 
the power of 


Soft Whiskey. . 


hat’s putting it mildly. “this Soft Whiskey stuff? 
It seems like only yesterday we Don’t you underestimate the power 
hadall but given up hopeofever _ of SoftWhiskeyeither. It's 86 proof, And 
does anything any 86 proof does. It just 

does it softer. 
Calvert Extra goes down easy, It sort 
of swallows softly but carries a big stick. 
While we're at it, one way we soften 
SoftWhiskey is by doing some distilling 
in small batches as opposed to large. The 
second and third way we'll leave unmen- 


developing a Soft Whiskey. We scored 
Zero in over 22,000 experiments. Grant: 
ed, when we finally hititwe knewwe had 
a good thing. (Distillers have dreamt of 
a Soft Whiskey for years.) ei 
But if anyone had toldus, 2years ago, Re a 
that we'd be selling in such fantastic Bit 
volume, we'd have laughed. i : Ay My 
Who could have believed people tioned. The other distillers will have to 
would actually bring our ads into their find a Soft Whiskey without our help. 
liquor stores to make certain they got If they find it, more power to them. 


86 PROOF - BLENDED WHISKEY - 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1965 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


iThe autofare - 
& for families 

S who like to 

have fun 
together. 


There’s something great for everybody. 
For Dad, there’s the revolutionary 
Chrysler Corporation TURBINE CAR @ 
and the exciting DODGE CHALLENGER II 
IDEA CAR @. Mom will be thrilled by 
the landscaped islands and by the 
beauty of cars that seem to float on 
water ®. And for the children: A ZOO @ 
where all animals are made of auto 
parts. And there’s the GIANT CAR @. 
And a 100-foot ROCKET @. And the 
great GAZEBO @. And the DIVERSIFIED 
PRODUCTS GAME ®. Wait until you walk 
inside the GIANT ENGINE © (and come 
face to face with a 50-foot Dragon that 
lives inside!). Then there’s a PRODUC- 
TION LINE RIDE @ for all the family. 
And most of all, the BIL BAIRD 
MARIONETTES in the SHOW-GO- 
ROUND THEATER @. Laughs and fun 
for everyone. And it’s all free! 
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INTERNATIONAL continued 


JORDAN—An ancient land’s role as a seedbed of cultures is shown 
in Moslem and Christian works of art. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA—Traditional handicrafts and modern indus- 
' trial products are shown and folk dancers perform. 


LEBANON—Amid archeological displays, a modern frieze traces 
the Western alphabet back to ancient Phoenicia. 


MALAYSIA—Films and handicraft demonstrations are featured. 


MASONIC CENTER—Memorabilia of famous Masons such as George 
Washington and Ben Franklin are among the displays. 


MExico—Color films, art works, fashion shows, folk dances, a col- 
orful restaurant and bar are among the attractions. 


MOROCCO-Artisans fashion rugs, brass and leatherwork. 


PAKISTAN— Priceless relics and scale models of modern industrial 
projects reflect a long and varied heritage. 


PAVILION OF PARIS—Shops, restaurants and a champagne bar cre- 
ate a lighthearted French atmosphere. 


PHILIPPINES—Massive panels trace this nation’s history. 


POLYNESIA-—In a South Seas village island girls dive for pearl 
oysters in a lagoon. There are also shops and a restaurant. 


SERMONS FROM SCIENCE-Films and live demonstrations are giv- 
en on the subject of the compatibility of faith and science. 


spAiN-Among the attractions are works by Picasso and Miré, 
flamenco dancing and three different restaurants. 


suDAN—A 1,000-year-old fresco of the Madonna is on view. 


SWEDEN—Highlights include various technical exhibits, a minia- 
ture department store and a smorgasbord restaurant. 


SWISS Sky RIDE—Cable cars carry visitors across the Fair. 
SWITZERLAND—Featured are watches, chocolates and cheese. 
THAILAND— Exquisite silks, jewelry and art works are exhibited. 


TWO THOUSAND TRIBES—Wycliffe Bible Translators show how 
they create alphabets for tribesmen with no written language. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC—A model of the Aswan High Dam is one 
sign of recent progress in this ancient nation. 


VATICAN—Here the Fair’s most important work of art, Michel- 
angelo’s Pietd, is on view. 


VENEZUELA—Ancient and modern art is shown; guitarists and 
dancers entertain; glassware and blankets are on sale. 
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Inside the IBM dome you'll see a multi-screen show created and produced by 


Charles and Ray Eames; with story by Glen Fleck, music by Elmer Bernstein. 


Soar 50 feet into a fascinating 
new world at the IBM Pavilion 


the IBM Pavilion? Come and 
find out. One of the Fair’s most talked- 
about experiences awaits you. 


Wie goes on inside the dome of 


e You enter a shaded garden and fol- 
low a maze of suspended paths. You 
arrive at the “People Wall.” Soon you 
rise into the “Information Machine.” 


e Here you will see, on I5 screens, a 
new kind of show. One minute you're 
experiencing the reactions of a racing 
car driver. Next, you’re running a 
freight train—then working out plays 
with a football coach. 


e You follow the amusing twists of a 
woman’s mind as she arranges seating 
for a dinner party. You watch scien- 
tists break down extremely complex 


problems into easy steps for computer 
analysis. You begin to realize computers 
are not so mysterious after all, 


e There are animated puppet shows to 
see, and the “Probability Machine” 
that shows how “chance” helps science 
detect laws of order in our universe. 


e An experimental IBM computer 
prints out the headline news of the day 
you were born. Another IBM com- 
puter translates Russian into simple, 
intelligible English. 

To save time, you can make same- 
day reservations for “People Wall” 
seats on a first come, first served basis. 


IBM. 
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AFRICAN PAVILION 84 


A hut-village on stilts, representing 
26 African nations, offers 

wild animals, tribal dancers and 
a tree-house restaurant. 


Above a platform supporting the 
village rises a giant banyan tree, 
whose branches hold the small huts 
of the pavilion’s restaurant. Below 
are a movie theater, collections of 
folk art, and shops selling various 
African products. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. Near the main 
gate are cages of African animals: 
gorillas, lions, leopards, giraffes, 
monkeys, baby elephants. In ad- 
dition, huts sheltering exotic birds 
are interspersed among exhibit and 
sales areas. 

A CONTINENT ON FILM. In the theater 
a 12-minute film surveys Africa’s 
many scenic wonders and its recent 
industrial progress. 

AFRICAN ARTIFACTS. Shops sell arts 
and crafts of each of the participat- 
ing nations: Burundi, Cameroun, 
Central African Republic, Chad, 
Republic of Congo, Congo, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Ethiopia, Gabon, 
Ghana, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, 
Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Ugan- 
da, Upper Volta, Malagasy Repub- 
lic, Somalia, Rwanda, Senegal, 
Zambia, Tanzania, Togo. 

DANCERS AND DRUMMERS. Featured 
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are high-jumping Watusi warriors 
seven feet tall, Zulu dancers and a 
Nigerian dance-and-drum troupe. 
TREE-HOUSE RESTAURANT. Delica- 
cies include chicken garnished with 
peanut sauce, beef curry, lobster 
and couscous. The bar features an 
exotic “African Punch.” 


q Admission: adults, $1.50; children, 
50 cents. 


AMERICAN-I 
PAVILION 78 


In this spiral-shaped building, 
the visitor walks through 

the sights and sounds of 4,000 
years of Jewish history. 


Various epochs of the Holy Land 
and its people come to life in this 
privately sponsored pavilion. A 
shopping mall and a snack bar lead 
to an open-air café. 


REBIRTH OF A NATION. The 15-to-20- 
minute walking tour begins at a wall 
of stones hewn from King Solomon’s 
mines and moves through the nar- 
row streets of Biblical Jerusalem. 
On display are rare Bibles, some 
letters of Anne Frank and depic- 
tions of modern Israel’s struggle for 
independence and its industry, sci- 
ence and social services. 


How bad were the pictures 
your friends took of the Pieta 
last year? 


The Pieta is one of the most breath-taking exhibits at the 

fair. But most pictures taken of it last year weren’t a very 
pretty sight. “The lighting was dim.” “There wasn’t 

enough time to adjust.” “You weren’t allowed to use flashbulbs.” 
When it came to the Pieta, everyone had a good excuse 

for taking a bad picture. What with the moving ramps and the 
plastic shield that bounced back the light from flashbulbs, 

the only sure way to get a picture of it was 
to buy a picture postcard. 
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exhibit through the door farthest left. (It’s the only one that 
doesn’t have a moving ramp.) 4. Lean your camera on the rail _ 
and take your time. If you don’t get a picture postcard 


picture, you have no one to blame but your camera. 
Don't miss GAF's “Chemistry of Color" Exhibit at the Hall of Science. 
ES “ GENERAL 
= he et ANILINE & 
FILM. 
CORPORATION 


Don’t miss Chevrolet’s 
New Orlean’s Exhibit 
in the General Motors 
Exhibit Building 


It’s a fete day every day at 
Chevrolet’s New Orleans 
Exhibit—riverboats, southern 
belles and the nicest cars 

on either side of the 
Mississippi. 

So come on. Shuffle on down 
and sit behind the wheel of 
the most beautiful Chevrolet 
ever. Check out the more 
powerful Chevelle. Step 

into a thrifty Chevy II and 
a sportier-than-ever Corvette 
with 4-wheel disc brakes. 
Then top it off with a good 
long look at the ’65 Corvair, 
the car automotive writers 
can’t seem to stop writing 
nice things about. 

You all come visit us now. 
... Chevrolet Division 

of General Motors, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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SHOPPING MALL. Israeli arts, crafts, 
publications and other products are 
on sale. 

CAFE ISRAEL. Performers put on a 
lively show in a garden café and 
teach the Hora, Israel’s national 
dance. A snack bar serves kosher 
sandwiches, Israeli beer and wine. 


7 Admission: 25 to 75 cents for vari- 
ous exhibits and performances; children 
under 6, free. 
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Tyrannosaurus rex glares down on 
mere humans at Sinclair’s “Dino- 
land,” where nine Fiberglas dino- 
saurs, some of them animated, are 
shown in their prehistoric settings. 
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The 1964/1965 World’s Fair coin- 
| cides with the 300th anniversary of 
| the English naming of New York. 


AUSTRIA 66 


Art and industry, culture and 
tourism are featured in 

this striking pavilion that echoes 
the lines of an Alpine lodge. 


The pavilion, fashioned from lam- 
inated Alpine spruce, is suspended 
15 feet above the ground from three 
soaring A-shaped supports. Exam- 
ples of contemporary sculpture are 
dominated by a stainless-steel fig- 
ure 55 feet high that dramatizes 
postwar Austria’s technological con- 
tribution to steelmaking. Inside, 
murals glorify Austria’s cultural 
heritage and natural attractions. 
Handicrafts and industrial prod- 
ucts are on display, and a shop of- 
fers a wide selection of goods. 


RESTAURANT. In a typical Viennese 
coffeehouse, guests enjoy Austrian 
cuisine, including Sachertorte and 
other specialties of the pastry tray. 


7 Admission: free. 
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From key men of today... 


to key men of tomorrow 


Our bank offers more of a Helping Hand. From giving lollipops in our suburban 
offices...to giving entree to the financial “inner circle" in over 145 nations. During 
your stay at the Fair, we offer you our Helping Hand for all your banking needs. 
Over 125 offices in the New York area. Chemical Bank New York Trust Company. 


Chemical 
New York 


All the parts that make 
a watch fast or slow 


have been left out of the 
Accutron movement. 


Accutron by Bulova.4A Model “411” shown, $135 plus tax. Others from $125 plus tax. *Your Accutron 
jeweler will adjust timekeeping to this tolerance, if necessary. Guarantee is for one year. © Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 


Old-fashioned balance Accutron tuning fork 
wheel is still used in all wind, Keeps virtually perfect time 
self-wind, and electric and comes with the 
watches. It is not used in the first guarantee of accuracy 

Accutron movement. ever given. 


The balance wheel, springs, staff and screws 
in your present watch are mechanical parts. 

A speck of dust can upset them. So can con- 
gealed oil. And normal wear. 

We do not use these parts in the Accutron 
movement. Instead, a tiny tuning fork keeps 
time through vibrations, dividing every second 
into 360 equal parts. 

(Your present watch divides a second only 
into 5 parts.) 

Accutron time is so precise that we guarantee 
monthly accuracy within 60 seconds*—which av- 
erages out to about 2 seconds a day. 

And we know owners who have not gained or 
lost this in 2 months. 

You might also like to know that the U.S. uses 
Accutron movements in satellites. And that the 
Air Force has issued them to all X-15 pilots. 

However, don’t let this make you think that 
Accutron prices are higher than any other fine 
timepiece’s. 

(Remember, we left a lot of parts out.) 
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BARGREEN BUFFET 97 
An outside terrace with 


tables and umbrellas flanks this 
bar, buffet and cafeteria. 


Inside this large restaurant 600 
persons can sit and enjoy typical 
American food served in an interna- 
tional atmosphere. Outside, a take- 
out bar offers seafood and draft 
beer for diners on the terrace. 


BELGIAN VILLAGE 72 


More than 100 buildings—among 
them a church, a carousel and a 
rathskeller—comprise a charming 
Flemish town of the year 1700. 


Spread over nearly four acres 


and surrounded by a wall, the pri- 
vately sponsored village offers doz- 
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ens of shops and restaurants set 
along narrow, cobbled streets. 


COLORED SANDS. Within the church 
—an exact replica of the 15th Cen- 
tury Gothic Church of St. Nicholas 
in Antwerp—many masterpieces 
have been copied in sand painting, 
in which the Flemish excel. 

GILLE DANCERS. Accompanied by 
drums and bugles, clowns wearing 
wooden shoes, ostrich feathers and 
bells dance through the streets. 
NATIVE ARTISANS. Metalworkers, 
diamond cutters, lace weavers and 
other craftsmen ply their trades 
and sell their wares. A vendor dis- 
penses fruit and wine from a cart. 
BEER HALL. In a 1,500-seat raths- 
keller under the City Hall, full 
meals are served, as well as im- 
ported and domestic beer. Other 
restaurants specialize in such deli- 
cacies as Belgian waffles. 


q Admission: adults, $1.00; chil- 
dren, 50 cents. 


BERLIN 57 


A film and color transparencies 
depict day-to-day life 
in this outpost of freedom. 


Privately sponsored by the Ber- 
lin Marketing Council, this pavil- 
ion is a tribute to a city whose peo- 
ple have built a vital cultural and 


You meet the nicest people ona 


world’s biggest seller ! 


second floor Japanese Pavilion 
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industrial life in the shadow of 
Communism. There are displays 
picturing the Berlin Wall, and ex- 
hibits of the city’s expanding intel- 
lectual and economic horizons. 


q Admission: free. 


BILLY GRAHAM 54 


The famed evangelist’s message 
is presented in a color film, 
and personal counseling is offered. 


The octagonal building houses a 
400-seat theater and is surrounded 
by a garden. A 100-foot tower near- 
by is topped by a golden sunburst. 


THE FILM. The 28-minute movie, 
“Man in the Fifth Dimension,” is 
shown on a 50-foot “wrap-around” 
screen once every hour. Graham’s 
own narration is translated simul- 
taneously into French, German, 
Spanish, Chinese, Japanese and 
Russian. For those who accept his 
invitation to receive Christ, counsel 
and religious guidance are offered. 
INTERNATIONAL MINISTRY. In the 
garden and exhibit galleries, photo- 
graphs show the scope of Billy Gra- 
ham’s work. In the entrance gallery 
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is a transparent globe showing the 
places to which he has carried his 
Crusade for Christ. 


q Admission: free. 


BRITISH LION PUB 56 


In a replica of a 17th Century 
Tudor inn, traditional 
British food and drink are served. 


Beef and kidney pie, fish and 
chips, and plum pudding are avail- 
able, together with fine English ale, 
beer and stout—all in an atmos- 
phere of pewter and well-polished 
brass. A less expensive menu is of- 
fered on the terrace. 


A steel band plays in a terrace 
café; shops sell souvenirs. 


In two low, glass-faced buildings, 
products of the islands—jewelry, 


Walking the fairgrounds? Hope you’re 
wearing cool, comfortable, easy-to-clean, 
water-repellent, lightweight, Breathin’ 
Brushed Pigskin® shoes on your feet... 
they’re called Hush Puppies® casuals! 


uo) 


® 


‘ff Breathin’ Brushed Pigskin® 
#. Casuals by Wolverine 


Sizes from children’s 54% to wonien’s 13, men’s 16. Priced v 
according to size from $6.00 to $12.00. Golf and specialty J 
shoes $12.00 to $14.00. Also available in Canada. axe 


RY * 35 ae Y 
Copyright 1965, Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp‘, Rockford, Mich. 
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straw mats and bags, carvings and 
ceramics—are displayed and sold. 
The main structure is a large res- 
taurant which serves up calypso 
music and steaks. Rum drinks are 
featured at the bar. 


7 Admission: free. 


Of the thousands of trees that were 
growing in Flushing Meadow before 
the Fair, 200, ranging up to 50 feet 
tall, had to be transplanted because 
of construction. Another 5,300 were 
planted especially for the Fair. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 95 


An open-sided building with 
bright awnings presents the culture 
and commerce of five countries 
linked in a common market. 


Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua dis- 
play ancient and modern art, and a 
motion picture on tourist attrac- 
tions shows beach resorts, Maya ru- 
ins and Spanish colonial towns. 
Hostesses supply information. A re- 
freshment counter serves coffee, 
and visitors may eat at outdoor ta- 
bles as they watch entertainers. 


ARTS AND Crafts. Gold and ceramic 
objects made by Indians before the 
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days of Cortez share billing with 
contemporary works. Gift shops 
sell wooden figurines, silver jewel- 
ry, small archeological relics and 
recordings of native music. 


q Admission: free. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 92 


Ancient bronzes, porcelains and 
dory carvings are among the rare 
art objects shown in this 

replica of an emperor’s palace. 


The opulent red and gold build- 
ing, constructed in Taiwan and 
shipped in pieces to the Fair, also 
houses modern Chinese products, 
a gift shop and a restaurant. 


ANCIENT CULTURE. On display in the 
pavilion’s museum is a small stone 
figure with a tiger’s head and a 
semihuman body, carved more than 
3,000 years ago; a bronze wine cup 
of the same period; and an ancient 
jade incense burner. 

WRITING BEGINS. A display on the 
evolution of calligraphy begins with 
atortoise shell inscribed a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. 


Made in Japan—1965 Style 


Today, “Made in Japan’’ means quality. Unsurpassed quality—respected throughout 
the world. You'll see proof of that when you visit the Japanese Pavilion here at the 
fair. While there, you'll observe that one company dominates the exhibit. HITACHI, 
the largest corporation in Japan! 


HITACHI—with sales weil over one billion dollars— manufactures everything from 
nuclear power stations to electronic computers. Over 10,000 different products for 
home and industry, including the most technically advanced, beautifully styled line of 
color and black and white TV’s, radios, phonographs and tape recorders for the home. 
See them at the fair; see them on display at fine stores evervwhere. 


Hitachi 


World’s Finest Instruments! 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10019 
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OFFICIAL 


OF THE 


WORLD’S FAIR 


A Brilliant Break-through 
in Modern Map-making! 


SOUVENIR MAP 


Unispherec presses sy 


United States Steet 


The Official Souvenir Map shows every 
World’s Fair building and exhibit 
more clearly than your own eyes could 


ever see them. All in magnificent color, 
and fine detail. Your.children will love 


seeing the strange shapes and colors 


© 196)-New York World's Fair 964.1965 Corporation 


which modern architecture has lent to 
the pavilions. (Also, there is a color 
map of all Fair approaches on the ob- 
verse side.) 

Partial sample shown. Actual size 
26” x 33%", in 8 colors. 


1965 EDITION 


Now Available 
At Just 


$1 


AT THE FAIR... 


00 


AND EVERYWHERE 


Created for Time Inc. by Herman Bollmann 
of Pictorial Maps Inc. 


TAIWAN TODAY. Displays of modern 
farm and industrial products illus- 
trate recent progress on the island, 
which boasts one of Asia’s most ad- 
vanced economies. 

RESTAURANT. The cuisine includes 
the standard Chinese dishes. 


7 Admission: free to the pavilion; 25 
cents to the museum. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 70 


Graphic exhibits explain the 
religion’s teachings; there 
ts also a reading room and park. 


The structure, surrounded by il- 
luminated fountains, is shaped like 
a seven-pointed star. 


THE RELIGION. A film on the nature 
of God sets a thoughtful mood that 
is carried out in other exhibits. In 
one section visitors can listen to ver- 
ified accounts of healings through 
Christian Science. 

THE NEWS. On-the-spot news re- 
ports from correspondents of The 
Christian Science Monitor are avail- 
able. A smaller building nearby 
houses a reading room. 

THE PARK. Behind both buildings is 
a small grassy area with chairs for 
relaxation and contemplation. 


7 Admission: free. 
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Children can romp in a novel 
playground while parents sample 
fine Danish products in shops, 
restaurants and sidewalk cafés. 


In a handsome building of natu- 
ral wood and glass are exhibits, a 
shopping promenade and a choice 
of places to eat. 


TIVOLI FOR ToTS. In a park modeled 
after one in Copenhagen’s Tivoli 
Gardens, children can whisk down 
a dipsy-doodle slide, explore a maze 
and climb in a Forbidden House. 
Trained attendants supervise. 
EXHIBIT PROMENADE. Toys,’ dinner- 
ware, silver, jewelry, place mats, 
greeting cards and cigars are for 
sale. A specialty shop features Dan- 
ish hams and cheeses. 
RESTAURANTS. Pastries made on the 
premises and other Danish special- 
ties are served in the Kattegat Inn. 
The Restaurant Dénmark offers 
diners a “Grand Cold Table.” 


7 Admission: free. Attended play- 
ground: 50 cents per child for the first 
two hours, 25 cents an hour thereafter. 


Accommodations for Fair visitors to- 
tal some 100,000 rooms in the metro- 
politan area’s 380 hotels and motels. 
Of this total, close to 15,000 rooms 
have been added since 1961. 
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GARDEN OF MEDITATION 71 


A two-acre park set aside 
by the Fair provides 
@ quiet spot for relaxation. 


The garden is bordered by pine, 
birch and oak trees; shrubs and 
flowers line its paths. Benches are 
set beside a pool. Direétly across 
from the park is the Lithuanian 


Wayside Shrine, where a carved 
wooden cross memorializes those 
who have given their lives in de- 
fense of Lithuanian freedom. 


7 Admission: free. 


GREECE 985 


J TTttrmmrm, 
je oe 


A sound-and-light show dramatizes 
Greek contributions to Western 


a 


thought; a terrace restaurant 
serves national specialtves. 


The classical facade of the build- 
ing is topped by a 120-foot frieze of 
classical motifs. Inside, replicas of 
Greek sculptures are on display. 
Shops sell Greek products. 


“SOUND AND LIGHT.” A 15-minute 
show—which uses music, sound, 
lights and a model of the Acropolis 
—dramatizes the Greeks’ contribu- 
tion to Western thought. 

THE RESTAURANT. Patrons may dine 
on Greek food under the stars as 
strolling entertainers sing. 


7 Admission: free; a small charge is 
made for the sownd-and-light show. 


This is Liqueur! 


GUINEA 68 


Three African huts house 
industrial displays, souvenirs 
and a theater-restaurant. 


In two of the thatch-roofed struc- 
tures are exhibits and a tourist cen- 
ter. In the third, ivory and wood 
carvings, jewelry, ceramics and 
boldly printed textiles are displayed 
and sold. In the restaurant, enter- 
tainment is provided by singers, 
musicians and a troupe of dancing 


“Yes, [ Know... 
Marie Brizard”’ 


19 exquisite flavors...still made and bottled in France. 


GOOD THINGS KEEP COMING IN THIS SMALL PACKAGE. 


It's NIVICO’s micro T.V., built for years 
of trouble-free, fun-filled operation. We 


make a complete line of other i 

, J quality vicr 
electronic equipment, too. Be sure to see V Tea 
NIVICO Products on the second floor of I IC O 
the beautiful Japan Pavilion. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Creme de Menthe, Blackberry, 60 Proof - Creme de Cacao, Anisette, 50 Proof - Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 


4, 3-chome, K 4 
le, Kasumigasekt, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Exclusive Distributor for U.S.A DELMONICO International 50-35, 56th Road Maspeth. New York 11378, N.Y 
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girls, and traditional dishes of meat 
and rice are served. 


9 Admission: free. 


HALL OF FREE 
ENTERPRISE 77 


The benefits of free competition 
are explained in a pavilion 
sponsored by the 

American Economic Foundation. 


ECONOMICS ON STAGE. The seats in 
an oval theater slowly swivel to fol- 


A “cowgirl” at the Montana pavil- 
jon sits tall in the saddle while a 
cowboy attendant holds the reins. 
For other attractions that appeal 
to children, see the box on page 20. 
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low a 171/-minute animated show 
called “Mr. Both Comes to Town,” 
which dramatizes basic facts of eco- 
nomics, showing the individual as 
both producer and consumer. 
ECONomIc GRowtTH. A “tree” which 
revolves demonstrates factors of 
production, from natural resources 
through jobs and tools to the prod- 
ucts man makes and buys. Visitors 
push a button to ask any of 120 
questions on economics, and a ma- 
chine prints the answers. 
opportunities. Franchiseindustries 
illustrate the prospects they offer 
the person who wants to start his 
own business. An animated flow 
chart dramatizes the U.S. economy. 
GRADUATE SEMINAR. Students may 
earn credits toward a master’s de- 
gree by attending a course on “en- 
terprise economics,” given at the 
pavilion by the Adelphi University 
Business Institute. 


q Admission: free. 


HONG KONG 64 


The bustling East-meets- West air 
of the British crown colony 2s 
re-created in restaurants and shops. 


The pavilion, with its upturned 
eaves, intense colors and intricate 


f ert ’ 2 = 5 


The $1 Million Money Tree is a highlight of the American Express Pavilion. 


Visit the American Express 
Pavilion first— see the official scale 
model of the World’s Fair 


The American Express Pavilion is 
the Official Fair Ticket and Infor- 
mation Center—located right inside 
the main gate. 


HERE IS so much to see at-the 

Fair that you should plan each 
visit carefully. Our Pavilion helps 
you do just that. It houses the offi- 
cial scale model of the Fair that 
shows all the key landmarks and the 
easiest routes to each one. 


Use convenient American Express 
services in our Pavilion. From 10 
a.m. to 7 p.m. you can: 


1, Buy and cash American Express 


Travelers Cheques (Official Trav- 
elers Cheques for the Fair). 
2.Get refunds for lost or stolen 
Travelers Cheques. 
3.Get facts about all the establish- 
ments honoring the American 
Express Credit Card (Official 
Credit Card for the Fair). 
4.Cash personal checks against 
your American Express Card. 
5.Get travel service, information. 
6.Exchange and remit foreign cur- 
rency or U. S. dollars. : 
7-Send and receive telegrams. 


8. Buy and cash American Express 
Money Orders. 


The Company For People Who Travel 


site| 
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carvings, contains special Oriental 
exhibits and shops. 


MARKET STREET. The pavilion’s first 
floor suggests a busy Hong Kong 
bazaar. For sale are teak and rose- 
wood furniture, hand-carved ob- 
jects of jade and ivory, silks and 
brocades. Measurements are taken 
for custom-made clothing. 
RESTAURANTS. The Birdcage Gar- 
den at the rear of the pavilion of- 
fers Chinese appetizers and light 
lunches. The Cathay Restaurant 
serves moderately priced Oriental 
and American dishes; the Restau- 
rant of the Hungry Dragons serves 
international cuisine in a garden. 


7 Admission: free. 


Hong Kong 
Clothing 


Sold Exclusively 
at the Fair 
. 


MODESTOit 


in the Hong Kong Pavilion 
Telephone AR 1-2440 


Prices comparable to those charged in 
Hong Kong for: Beaded sweaters, brocade 
materials, evening wraps, silk & cotton 
shirts, beaded dresses & handbags. 
Men’s and women’s suits and dresses 
custom-tailored from British woolens, 
Scottish cashmeres and Italian silks. 


MAIN STORE 


MODESTO Le 


8 MIRAMAR ARCADE « KOWLOON - HONGKONG 
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INDIA 58 


Old cultures and new industry 
are portrayed in this pavilion, 
set behind a cascade of water. 


On display are evidences of In- 
dia’s diverse heritage and its recent 
achievements as an independent de- 
mocracy of 450 million people. A 
shop sells art objects and handi- 
crafts, and a restaurant serves na- 
tive delicacies. 


ART OLD AND NEW. A Fifth Century 
Buddha, 20th Century murals and 
fabulous tapestries are shown. 
SKILLS REBORN. Textiles, baskets, 
glassware and brass illustrate the 
revival of handicrafts under the 
Community Development Program. 
ANEW AGE. Displays and recordings 
show how a once-backward nation 
is now able to make aircraft engines 
and automobiles, and exploit the 
peaceful uses of atomic power. Oth- 
er exhibits emphasize the growth 
of education and research. 
RESTAURANT. Under a ceiling copied 
from an ancient temple, diners en- 
joy tasty Indian dishes. A snack bar 
serves inexpensive meals. 


gq Admission: free. 


The Fair’s parking lots, which can 
hold 20,000 cars, were used by more 
than 2,750,000 cars last year. 


Walt Disney’s antic genius for ani- 
mation is on view in four pavilions: 
Ford, GE, Pepsi-Cola and Illinois. 


INDONESIA 94 


Highlight among many displays 
is a large theater-restaurant 
where Javanese and Balinese 
dancers and musicians perform. 


The pavilion, which is based on 
a sketch by Indonesia’s President 
Sukarno, contains exhibits on the 
nation’s history, resources and so- 
cial programs. Various aspects of 
life on Java, Sumatra and Bali are 
shown, and there are demonstra- 
tions of puppetry and handicrafts. 


GATEWAY OF FAITH. Outside the main 
building, an intricately carved tem- 
ple, split into halves, serves as a 
gateway. Nearby is a seven-roofed 
shrine, with four dragonlike stone 
beasts at its base. 

DIP-DYED BATIK. An Indonesian 
woman draws on cotton cloth with 
wax, showing how batik’s colorful 
patterns are made. Other craftsmen 
work in wood, leather and filigree 
silver, and a shop sells various prod- 


THE - 

HISTORIC 
CREST 

OF 
DISTINGUISHED 
JAPANESE 


FAMILIES . . . 


AND 

THE 

MARK 

OF 
QUALITY 
JAPANESE 
GLASS... 


atte, 
<> 


TRADE MARK 


ASAHI GLASS €0.LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


Flat glass TV glass bulbs 
Chemicals Refractories 
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ucts of Indonesian workmanship. 
PUPPET SHOW. Stylized puppets of 
painted leather and wood are on 
display, and shows are given. 
THEATER-RESTAURANT. Teak from 
Indonesia and utensils of bamboo 
and coconut lend atmosphere. A 
specialty is sate kambing (broiled 
lamb). Two orchestras accompany 
dancers and singers. 


q Admission: free. 


Ahost of small exhibits, food stands 
and shops lends a festive 
air to this bazaar of many lands. 


Displays include art works, food 
specialties, and raw materials and 
manufactured goods from all over 
the world. Artisans demonstrate 
traditional crafts, and performers 
present native music and dances. 
Small cafés and snack bars serve 
national dishes. 


ART AND TREASURE. A Brazilian ex- 
hibit of gems features the “Flora 
Brasileira,” a bejeweled gold flower 
worth $100,000. On display else- 
where are an ancient Aztec calen- 
dar made of stone, a collection of 
jewelry that once belonged to In- 
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dia’s Mogul Emperors, and replicas 
of the Tower of London and of Brit- 
ain’s Crown Jewels. 

GLOBAL MARKET. Turkish rugs, Nor- 
wegian silverware, and straw hats 
from Taiwan are among the varied 
handicrafts for sale. 

ARTISTS AT WORK. Visitors may have 
their portraits done in oils or char- 
coal, or buy contemporary paint- 
ings from many lands. 

Foops. Among the dishes offered 
are the delicacies of North Africa, 
the wines, cheeses and pastries of 
Luxembourg, Philippine beer, Bel- 
gian waffles and exotic banana des- 
serts from Ecuador. 


q Admission: free. 


IRELAND 59 


The nation’s arts and way of 

life are shown in displays 

of fine products, poetry recordings 
and a scenic aerial film. 


A modern version of a medieval 
Irish round tower dominates the 
pavilion, which is enclosed by a 
seven-foot wall of Liscannor gray 
stone and Connemara red marble. 


CHARTING THE IRISH. In the entry 
court, a giant map of Ireland lo- 
cates the origins of familiar Irish 
names, and a recording gives proper 
pronunciations and family histo- 


re CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


CHRISTIAN $C 


PAY: 
THON PAVILION 


Discovery is an adventure of heart and mind that 
brings many people here. The Apostle Paul said, ‘‘For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God”. Visit the 


Christian Science Pavilion 
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ries. Another map shows the spread 
of Irish influence around the world. 
FLIGHT OVER IRELAND. A movie of the 
Irish landscape, made during a low- 
altitude flight, is projected on a cir- 
cular screen set in the floor. 

GAELIC HERITAGE. In the main hall 
hang mobiles evoking the names 
and moods of Irish poets. Headsets 
transmit the words of Joyce, Shaw, 
Swift, Yeats and Wilde. Irish arts 
and crafts are on display: linens, 
pottery, Waterford glass. 

DANCES AND DRINKS. In a small out- 
door theater and café, Irish dancers 
and singers perform, and Irish cof- 
fee (coffee, Irish whiskey, whipped 
cream) is served. 


7 Admission: free 


SS 
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Executive aircraft, cameras and 

a high-speed computer share space 
with ancient tea ceremonies behind 
a finely sculptured stone wall. 


Side by side with some of the 
world’s most advanced microscopes 
and industrial machines are charm- 
ing evidences of the quiet rural Ja- 
pan of a century ago. Judo tourna- 
ments, fashion shows and dance 
programs are held on an outdoor 


SS 


FORECAST: Clear...Crisp...Dry... 
That's the taste you get with 


FLEISCHMANN’S GIN and VODKA 


FLEISCHMANN'S GIN~90 PROOF » FLEISCHMANN'S VODKA—80 PROOF + BOTH DISTILLED ep 
FROM AMERICAN GRAIN » THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


stage. There are also a restaurant, 
a snack bar and a roof garden that 
serves Japanese beer. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS. Photo- 
graphs of Tokyo, as it was just after 
Commodore Perry’s visit and as it 
is today, reflect the emergence. of 
Japan into the industrial age. 

e A Japanese-made private plane 
hangs in the center of the building. 
Nearby is a movie camera that can 
take one million frames per second. 
e A replica of the Nissho Maru, one 
of the world’s largest tankers, is on 
display, along with a scale model 
of the world’s fastest express train. 
An elaborate miniature railroad 
system emphasizes Japan’s trans- 
portation skills. 

THE NEW JAPAN. Displays of con- 
sumer goods such as sports cars, 
motorcycles, cameras and sewing 
machines are housed in a second 
building. Demonstrations of the 
tea ceremony and flower-arranging 
techniques are given. 

RESTAURANTS. In a third building, 
Japanese dishes such as sukiyaki 
and tempura are served. Patrons 
may choose between Western serv- 
ice or the ritual of Japanese-style 
dining, in which guests sit on mats 
around low tables. 


7 Admission: free. 


This Fair, which covers 646 acres of 
ground area, is about one third larger 
than the 500-acre Brussels World’s 
Fair of 1958, and almost nine times 
bigger than the 75-acre Seattle 
World’s Fair of 1962. The entire Se- 
attle Fair would have fit into the 
Transportation Area of this one. 


JORDAN 88 


The age-old cultures of this 
land—a seedbed of civilizations 
and religions—are graphically 
displayed in an unusual pavilion. 


Gold mosaic and colored glass 
cover this many-domed structure. 


TWO RELIGIONS. In stained glass, 
the story of Christ’s agony and His 
death is told in the traditional 14 
Stations of the Cross, rendered in 
abstract forms by Spanish painter 
Antonio Saura. Bas-reliefs depict 
the Roman-built city of Jarash; the 
ancient town of Petra, once a ha- 
ven for robber bands; and the Dome 
of the Rock of Jerusalem, where 
Mohammed prayed before ascend- 
ing to heaven. 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS. Dead Sea 
Scrolls, written in Christ’s time, 
and other artifacts are displayed. 
ENTERTAINMENT. Arab dancers and 
military pipers put on frequent per- 
formances and a color movie on 
modern Jordan is also shown. 
JORDAN TODAY. Color slides depict 
Jordan’s economic and social prog- 
ress. A bazaar sells Jordanian 
handiwork, including Hebron glass, 
jewelry and wood carvings. 
RESTAURANT. Middle Eastern food 
is served. There is also a snack bar. 


7 Admission: 50 cents; children, free. 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 60 


A traditional teahouse and 

a modern pavilion are settings 
for exhibits that link the 
Korea of yesterday and today. 


The pavilion houses products of 
Korea’s rebuilt industries and dis- 
plays of the nation’s artistic and 
cultural past. Waitresses dressed in 
flowing silk robes serve the delica- 
cies of a cuisine that dates back 
more than 2,000 years. 


DON YO 


.| THE BEST 
~- QUALITY RUM - 
| IN PUERTO RICO | 


..-and Puerto Rico is where they make the world’s best rum. 
This preference by the people who make and know rum best is 
eloquent evidence of the extra flavor and smoothness that dis- 


ART AND INDUSTRY. Paintings and 
ornamental screens are displayed 
among silk fabrics. Films depict 
Korea’s industrial and cultural 
achievements, and a shop sells 
dolls, silks and brassware. 

DANCING DRUMMERS. Among various 
folk dances presented is a number 
in which girls tap on drums while 
executing intricate steps. 

TOWER OF TREASURES. Between the 
two buildings stands a replica of a 
Sixth Century pagoda known as 
the Tower of Many Treasures. 
TEAHOUSE. Individual dishes and 
complete meals are served. A spe- 
cialty is Kimchi, a mixture of spiced 
and pickled vegetables. 


7 Admission: free. 


SELLING | - 


tinguishes Don Q—smooth as a tropical breeze. 


LEBANON 90 


Cubelike “houses” resembling a 


- Lebanese village contain displays 


of artifacts, modern industry and 
the country’s tourist attractions. 


At the entrance, fossils 80 mil- 
lion years old are set into a green 
onyx relief map of the country. A 
bazaar offers souvenirs and there is 
a restaurant shaded by palm and 
orange trees. Daily performances 
are given by Lebanese folk dancers. 


ROOM OF THE ALPHABET. The alpha- 
bet’s origins are traced from Phoe- 
nician through Greek to the Latin 
on which the modern Western al- 
phabet is based. Ancient Phoeni- 
cian glassware is also displayed. 
ROOM OF ANTIQUITY. Shown here 
are archeological finds uncovered 
on the sites of three ancient cities: 
Byblos, Baalbek and Sidon. 

ROOM OF ENLIGHTENMENT. A giant 
“torch of learning” dominates ex- 
hibits on Lebanon’s educational 
leadership, including the American 
University of Beirut. 

snacks. Lebanese delicacies are 
served at tables and a snack bar 
in the courtyard, among them mar- 
kouk (flat. bread), Arab coffee, and 
hors d’oeuvres called mezze. 


gy Admission: free. 


The Fair’s largest structures are the 
GM Futurama and the Ford Rotun- 
da, which contain 320,000 and 227,- 
360 square feet of floor area. 


MALAYSIA 82 


A new country uses handicraft . 
demonstrations and conducted tours 
to acquaint visitors with rts people, 
government, industry and arts. 


Malaysian women handloom silk, 
and young girls do mat weaving in 
colorful patterns; skilled craftsmen 
show the art of making fine silver 
filigree. These and other products 
may be purchased in a gift shop. 


INDUSTRY AND ART. There are scale 
models of a tin mine and of the Par- 
liament House of the 14 Federated 
States of Malaysia. Reflecting the 
country’s industry and commerce 
are exhibits of rubber, timber and 
tin. Films of Malaysian scenes are 
shown on the hour, and there is a 
collection of national art works. 
RESTAURANT. Visitors may order 
such Malaysian specialities as satay 
(marinated beef cubes in spicy pea- 
nut sauce) and Tiger Beer. 


9 Admission: free. 
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The World’s Fair Corporation itself 
built only 15 of the 170-odd Fair 
buildings, among them the post of- 
fice, the administration and press 
buildings, the Singer Bowl, and the 
security, entrance and maintenance 
buildings. All other structures were 
erected by exhibitors. 


« MASONIC CENTER 55 


Documents and other memorabilia 
illustrate the history 
of the Masonic brotherhood. 


Sponsored by the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York, the Cen- 
ter includes an exhibition hall, a 
lounge and a patio. 


WASHINGTON ExHiBIT. A statue of 
the first President, in Masonic re- 
galia, dominates the hall. His life 
is portrayed in three-dimensional 
scenes, and his Inaugural Bible, his 
Farewell Address and his Masonic 
Apron are displayed. 

RARE DocuMmENTS. Mason Benja- 
min Franklin’s 1754 Plan of Union 
for the colonies is one of the docu- 
ments on exhibit. Others date as 
far back as the 14th Century. 


q Admission: free. 
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Highlights include modern and 
pre-Columbian art, aerial acrobats, 
concerts, fashion shows, 

and a pleasant restaurant and bar. 


Exhibits of Mexican art and his- 
tory dot a plaza with a fountain 
pool where concerts, dance recitals 
and other events are held. Inside, 
color films on closed-circuit tele- 
vision give visitors views of many 
tourist attractions, and a shop sells 
handicrafts. 


FLYING INDIANS. Four times daily 
Indian aerialists ascend a pole 114 
feet high from which they swing 
out into space on ropes to perform 
feats of daring and agility. 

ART EXHIBIT. Inside the pavilion 
the works of such leading contem- 
porary painters as Rivera, Orozco, 
Siqueiros and Tamayo are on dis- 
play. The pre-Columbian period is 
represented by the art and artifacts 
of ancient Indian cultures. 
RESTAURANTS. The Focolare serves 
Mexican and international haute 
cuisine in an elegant atmosphere, 
and the Jorongo cocktail lounge 
features south-of-the-border drinks 
and strolling musicians. 


gq Admission: free. 
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6 di 
India 
ANCIENT LAND 
YOUNG NATION 


1500 year old sculptures, the 
finest specimens of India’s 
heritage—an array of handi- 
crafts fashioned by master 
craftsmen—glimpses of colour 
and pageantry that give Indian 
life a highly individual texture 
—the emerging new patterns 
as modern ideas take root—a 
peaceful economic revolution 


fj taking place in a democratic 
framework : the INDIA 


PAVILION brings together 
these many facets to present 
the visitor a bird’s eye view 


Sales Section : Rich textiles, 
genuine antiques 
Restaurant ; Indian cuisine 
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What you remember about 


Imported Heineken Beer 
is not the price. 


It’s the pleasure. That’s what lingers. 


Because at Heineken’s, we‘re slowpokes. 


We carefully select the best ingredients 
to go into our beer. Then we let the 
brew idle around for over two months. 
Time is money. But we figure the extra 
Heineken cost won’t hurt you. Yet, 
anything less than perfection might get 
us in Dutch. Next time say “Heineken.” 
It’s great. Unforgettably great. 


GEN.U.S.IMPORTERS: VAN MUNCHING &CO.,INC.,N.Y. 
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Exhibitors and concessionaires put 
$550 million into construction and 
exhibits before the Fair opened. 


MOROCCO 86 


A bazaar and restaurants under 
Moorish arches reproduce the 
sights and sounds of North Africa. 


An open patio and traditional 
grill-work grace this privately spon- 
sored pavilion, where Moroccan art 
and history are displayed. Travel 
information and export-import ad- 
vice are also offered. 


THE BAZAAR. Craftsmen in African 
dress make brassware and leather 
goods, and knotted rugs (20,000 
knots per square yard). Moroccan 
goods and foods are for sale. 

RESTAURANTS. National specialties 
are offered at a sidewalk café and a 
cafeteria. Musicians and folk danc- 
ers perform in a supper club. 


q Admission: free. 


Four of the Fair’s roads are named 
for Presidents—Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover and John F. Kennedy. 


PAKISTAN 83 


An ancient land’s history and 
hopes are reflected in 

priceless relics and models of 
modern industrial projects. 


The old and the new are blended 
in the pavilion itself, a contempo- 
rary structure of lava stone topped 
by a traditional Islamic dome. 


PAST GLORIES. Statues, paintings 
pottery, jewelry and manuscripts 
illuminate Pakistani history. Price- 
less relics depict life of the Indus 
Valley people (2500-1500 B.C.). In 
the collection are terra-cotta god- 
desses, limestone busts, earthen- 
ware jars and toys—including whis- 
tling birds. Other objects illustrate 
Western influence in the Gandha- 
ra culture (200 B.C.-600 A.D.) and 
the Islamic period (700-1857 A.D.). 
PROGRESSIVE PRESENT. The arts and 
products of today’s Pakistan are 
shown in exhibits of handicrafts, 
architectural designs and paintings, 
and manufactured goods. 
PROMISING FUTURE. A graphic dis- 
play of economic growth includes 
a model of Islamabad, Pakistan’s 
planned capital, now nearing com- 
pletion on barren land. 

BAZAAR. An assortment of items, 
from toys and trinkets to luxurious 
rugs, is on sale. 

RESTAURANT. Pakistani cuisine is 
served. Palak Gosht (spinach and 


Fun and Enjoyment for All 


* EXHIBITS «RESTAURANT 
* ENTERTAINMENT 
Shed your cares in a truly Carib- 
bean atmosphere . . . authentic 
island foods and beverages . . . 
exciting entertainment under the 
palms . . . wonderful exhibits to 
delight all members of the family. 


Meet your friends at the 


Caribbean Pavilion 


CENTRALLY NEXT TO THE 
LOCATED UNISPHERE 
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meat) and kebabs (spiced meat 
cubes) are among the specialties. 


7 Admission: free. 


PAVILION OF PARIS 74 


A sidewalk café, a well-stocked 
wine cellar and charming 

shops help re-create the lighthearted 
atmosphere of France. 


Gaily colored flags of the French 
provinces hang from the walls in 
this privately sponsored pavilion. 
Parisian boutiques sell perfumes, 
gourmet foods and other luxury 
items for which the city is famous. 
A kiosk carries French newspapers 
and paperback books, and an art 
gallery sells original oils. 


WINE CELLAR. For a moderate fee 
visitors may taste and compare var- 
ious types of wine under the direc- 
tion of an expert wine steward. 
WAX MUSEUM. Great scenes from 
French history are depicted in life- 
size tableaux. 

RESTAURANTS. A sidewalk café of- 
fers a spot to relax and watch the 
world go by. The restaurant Gigi 
features steak, chicken and fish 
prepared with a Gallic flair, and 
the Crazy Horse Champagne Bar 
sells champagne by the glass. 


7 Admission: free. 
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PHILIPPINES 91 


Folk dances, music 

and wood carvings illustrate 
the history and 

culture of this island republic. 


The pavilion, built in the shape 
of a salakot—the wide-brimmed sun 
hat worn throughout the islands— 
is surrounded by a moat spanned 
by three bridges. 


History. Twelve large, intricately 
carved panels by Carlos V. Francis- 
co depict Philippine history from 
its legendary origins to the growth 
of the independent republic after 
World War II. 

DANCING. Young Filipinos perform 
folk dances in an open-air theater. 
PROGRESS MART. Philippine indus- 
trial advances and cultural achieve- 
ments are displayed on the second 
floor of the pavilion. In a shop, 
Filipino handicrafts are for sale. 


¥ Admission: free. 


Among the noteworthy World’s Fair 
events of 1964 were two weddings. 
One took place in a family telephone 
booth with the bride’s parents par- 
ticipating from San Francisco. The 
other was held on top of the Moon 
Dome in the Transportation Area. 


pearl divers amid thatch-roofed huts 


Flushing Meadow, which was once a 
and a palm-shaded lagoon. 


large dump, is described in detail in 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel The Great 
Gatsby. He called it a “valley of Beautiful Polynesian girls pilot 
ashes.” outrigger canoes and dive for real 
pearl oysters, which were trans- 
planted to Flushing Meadow from 
Pacific pearl-growing beds. 


ISLAND DANCES. Dancers from Amer- 
ican Samoa—strapping chiefs, lava- 
lava-clad girls and boys—perform 
every hour in one of the two Poly- 
nesian long houses. One dance fea- 
tures flaming three-foot knives. 
RESTAURANT. Polynesian drinks and 
fish, chicken and pork dishes are 
served in a second long house. 
HANDICRAFTS. Pearls of all sizes, 
jewelry and other Polynesian ware 


POLYNESIA 93 


Life in a South Seas village 
1s re-created by fire dancers and 


Every day AS 
every hour fm 
see and hear iz 


in the unusual motion picture 


Man in the 5th Dimension’ 


presented in Todd-AO Wide Screen and Eastmancolor 


in the beautiful 


a | Billy Graham Pavilion 


AND AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEAR THE MAIN GATE 
AIR CONDITIONED 


NEW YORK AVENUE 
ALL SEATS FREE 


INTERNATIONAL 


SRR ea me ee Ris ir Seg 
“Three Diamonds” 


The mark of quality in portable radios 


can be purchased in a row of four 
thatch-roofed shops. 


7 Admission: adults, $1.00; children, 
50 cents. 


Mitsubishi 
Dey 96 100104 108 
SPAIN 65 eneetone. 
A superb model 
In a striking modern pavilion, = ee Or 
the atmosphere of old Spain forms ; 
a setting for great art, 
fine dining and entertainment. 
SERMONS FROM Spain’s role in the early history 
SCIENCE 69 of the Americas and its continuing 
influence on art and design are re- 
Demonstrations of scientific flected in a building designed by 
marvels and color films on nature architect, Javier Carvajal. Exhibit Mitsubishi 
illustrate the compatibility halls are interspersed with patios FX-570E : 
of faith with modern-day science. and restaurants. Fashion shows, AM and FM, SUSISH) AN EP 2 SS TILE Ke 


The shows, which are sponsored 
by the Christian Life Convention 
of New York City, take place in a 
500-seat theater; films are simulta- 
neously translated into five lan- 
guages. In an adjoining room, op- 
portunity is given for discussion. 


MAGIC ON STAGE. A number of dem- 
onstrations are offered. During one, 
a million volts of electricity course 
through a man’s body to ignite 
a piece of wood in his hands. Oth- 
ers include “A Cry That Shatters 
Glass,” “A Flashlight That Talks” 
and “Eyes That See in Darkness.” 
MIRACLES ON FILM. Motion pictures 
in color deal with nature and sci- 
ence. 


7 Admission: free. Continuous 30- 
minute performances daily from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m. 
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concerts and Spanish cuisine add 
to the Iberian atmosphere. 


WELCOMING QUEEN. A statue of Isa- 
bel la Catélica, first Queen of a 
united Spain and patron of Colum- 
bus, stands in front of the pavilion. 
The six-foot bronze figure is by 
sculptor José Luis Sanchez. 

IRON WORK. At the entrance an im- 
mense wrought-iron sliding gate by 
Amadeo Gabino dramatizes in ab- 
stract form an ancient Spanish art. 
HISTORICAL HALL. Giant murals by 
Joaquin Vaquero Turcios depict 
Spanish faith, culture and the evan- 
gelization of the Americas. Docu- 
ments relating to Columbus’ voy- 
ages are displayed. 

THEATER. Changing shows include 
flamenco dancing, ballet, guitar re- 
citals and documentary films. 


‘ART TREASURES. Among the items 


some of which have never before 


9 transistors. 

A popular model, 
extremely 
powerful 

yet compact. 


=o q SSE 
MODELFXST0E FM GEG2e 9B 104 108 MC 


Be SHIAM 9-rtrausisron 


Come see Japan’s most famous portable 
radios at the beautiful Japan Pavilion. Port- 
ables by Mitsubishi Eleotric enjoy immense 
popularity around the world—proof of their 
superior design, quality workmanship and tru- 
ly fidelitous tone. Be sure to see them all at 
the Mitsubishi Electric exhibit, Japan Pavilion. 


Write to: 


MITSUBISHI INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y., U.S.A. 


MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Denki Bidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo. Cable Address: MELCO TOKYO 


INTERNATIONAL 


been shown abroad, are priceless 
Romanesque treasures and works 
by the great contemporary Spanish 
artists Picasso, Miré and Dali, as 
well as paintings by young Span- 
iards. Sacred works of art include 
a 45-foot-long stained-glass window 
by Manuel Molezin. 

SPAIN AT WORK. Clothes, home fur- 
nishings, toys and fishing gear are 
among the displays of contempo- 
rary Spanish products. 
RESTAURANTS. A walled garden café 
and bar offers seafood and light re- 
freshment. The larger Granada res- 
taurant serves traditional Spanish 
food. The de luxe Toledo features 
continental cuisine. 


7 Admission: 25 cents to the pavilion; 
50 cents to the art gallery; theater prices 
vary depending on programs. 


SUDAN 87 


Displays include 4,000-year-old 
relics of the Nubian 

civilization and a newly discovered 
fresco of the Madonna. 


Products of modern Sudan’s in- 
dustries and handicrafts are also ex- 
hibited in the pavilion, an example 


Visitors to the Abbott Laboratories exhibit in the Hall of Science view a model 
of a DNA molecule during a presentation on heredity. Displays nearby ex- 
plore space travel, the human brain and ear, cancer research and atomic energy. 
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Your news network 
at the World's Fair 


This newest of news services was 
created by General Foods and Time 
Inc. as a public service to the millions 
of people visiting the Fair. Special 
bulletins on significant local, national 
and international news are flashed on - 
the message panels of the 11 giant 
Archways To Understanding minutes 
after the event. A constant flow of facts 
about happenings on and off the fair 
grounds is transmitted to the panels 
15 hours each day. 

The archways straddle the roadways 
at 11 strategic locations throughout 
the fair. News for the GF Archways is 
supplied by the world-wide facilities 
of the Time/Life News Service, which 
set up a staff to develop the new 
techniques required for this form 


- of journalism. 


INTERNATIONAL 


of contemporary Islamic architec- 
ture capped by a translucent dome. 
A restaurant and snack bar, fac- 
ing an exotic tropical garden, serve 
Sudanese and American dishes. 


ARTIFACTS. The Nubian sculpture, 
pottery and weapons on display 
were rescued by archeologists from 
the waters of Egypt’s Aswan High 
Dam. The thousand-year-old Ma- 
donna, unearthed in 1963, was pre- 
served in all its vivid colors by the 
sands in which it was buried. 
HANDICRAFTS. Among the products 
shown and sold are leopard-skin 
stoles, alligator shoes and bags, and 
jewelry of silver and ivory. 


7 Admission: free to the pavilion; 50 
cents to view fresco. 


SWEDEN 75 


In unusual exhibits, a creative 
country displays its many skills in 
technology, design and cuisine. 


Featured are a Hall of Industry, 
a miniature department store and 
a restaurant where authentic smor- 
gasbord is served. 


SOUND AND LIGHT. Swedish techni- 
cal ingenuity is dramatized in sev- 
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eral exhibits: a crackling demon- 
stration of high-voltage electrical 
transmission; a mammoth, mova- 
ble-pitch ship propeller that oper- 
ates in its own pool; a high-speed 
machine that fills toothpaste tubes. 
DEPARTMENT STORE. A small branch 
of Stockholm’s Nordiska Kompa- 
niet sells Swedish crystal, ceramics, 
textiles and other wares. 

FOOD AND DRINK. “Restaurant Swe- 
den” offers a 40-dish smorgasbord 
table; the Sk&l Bar serves Swedish 
beer and aquavit. 


9 Admission: free. Restaurant hours: 
noon-10 p.m. 


SWISS SKY RIDE 80 


Passengers ride high across the 
fairgrounds in cable cars 

for a spectacular view of the Fair 
and New York’s skyline. 


Each car holds four people; the 
cables run across the center of the 
Fair between terminals near the 
Swiss and the Korean pavilions, 
reaching a maximum height of 113 
feet. Cars leave every 12 seconds; 
one-way trip takes about four min- 
utes. Admission is charged. 


Although it was estimated that 50,- 
000 children would be lost during 
the Fair’s two seasons, only 6,000 
were lost during 1964. 


BOTTLED. IN SCOTLAND. 


Meet Johnnie Walker Red at the Fair- 
Smooth enough to be the world’s 
largest-selling Scotch. & 
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SWITZERLAND 79 


In a cluster of Alpine chaleis, 
Swiss industries display 
tourist attractions, watches, 
chocolates and cheese. 


The pavilion also includes a res- 
taurant and electronic equipment 
controlling 10 Swiss clock towers 
around the Fair. 


TIME CENTER. On view is a master 
clock so accurate that it registers 


hundredths of seconds and can also 
measure irregularities in the earth’s 
rotation. Smaller clocks show cor- 
rect times around the world, as well 
as solar and sidereal time. 
WATCHMAKERS’ GEMS. Three build- 
ings house a display of watches, in- 
cluding famous timepieces. 
RESTAURANT. Waiters in native cos- 
tumes serve fondues, ramequins, 
raclette and other Swiss dishes and 
wines. Diners may eat on an out- 
side balcony or a terrace. 


9 Admission: free; restaurant open 
until midnight. 


men and women at the Fair—han- 
dling security, fire protection, medi- 
calservices, ticket-takingand parking. | 


| Pinkerton, Inc., has more than 2,500 


A couple mews a display of recent history at the Westinghouse pavilion. A Time 
Capsule containing artifacts and microfilmed records of the last 25 years will 
be buried here at Fair’s end for the benefit of archeologists 50 centuries hence. 
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The dinosaurs in Sinclair’s Dinoland 
were built in upstate New York and 
barged down the Hudson River. 


aa 


THAILAND 98 


Inspired by a Buddhist shrine, 
this ornate pavilion houses 

the ancient treasures and modern 
products of an exotic land. 


The main building’s roof—gilded, 
tiered and spired—was fashioned in 
Thailand and shipped to the U.S. 
piece by piece. 


RELICS OF THE PAST. Exquisite stat- 
uary, classic costumes, theatrical 
masks, musical instruments and 
models of warriors in full panoply 
illustrate a rich heritage. 

THAILAND TODAY. Many modern 
products—jewelry, silks, minerals, 
forest products and rice—are dis- 
played in the exhibit wing. 
RESTAURANT. Among the Thai deli- 
cacies offered are musaman (curried 
meat with pickles) and mee krob 
(sweetand sour noodles with shrimp 
and chicken). A gift shop sells jew- 
elry, dolls, silks and cookbooks. 


gq Admission: free. 


TWO THOUSAND TRIBES 61 


The ancient artifacts and 

modern progress of tribal growps 
around the world are shown 

in a large stylized aboriginal hut. 


The pavilion, named for the world’s 
“preliterate” tribes—those having 
no written language—is sponsored 
by the Wycliffe Bible Translators, 
Inc., an organization dedicated to 
spreading the Scriptures and teach- 
ing literacy through phonetics. 


TRIBAL MUSEUM. On view are Indian 
totem poles of the Pacific North- 
west and the bright, feathered garb 
and household objects of various 
other tribes. Also shown are poi- 
soned darts and blowguns and a 
head-hunter’s belt made of human 
hair. Photographs depict Wycliffe 
emissaries teaching in the field. 
JUNGLE THEATER. A five-panel mu- 
ral depicts the conversion of an 
Amazon head-hunter chief. 


gy Admission: free. Performances every 
15 minutes. 


Highest spot at the Fair is the New 
York State observation tower (226 
feet). Lowest is the Underground 
Home (15 feet below the surface). 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 89 


Models of the Aswan Dam 
and the Suez Canal are among 
many displays that emphasize 
progress in this ancient land. 


Behind the three towering arches 
that form the gateway to the pa- 
vilion, relief maps, models and mo- 
tion pictures provide a panorama of 
agricultural and industrial achieve- 
ments. A souvenir shop sells rugs, 
leather goods and other items made 
by Egyptian craftsmen. 


ASWAN HIGH DAM. On exhibit is a 
scale model of this massive irri- 


gation and electrification project, ; 


which will turn two million acres 
into fertile farm land. Another dis- 
play illustrates the international 
effort now under way to move and 
reconstruct on high ground the fa- 
mous Abu Simbel temples threat- 
ened by the dam’s artificial lake. 
RESTAURANT. The motif is Egypt in 
ancient times. The cuisine stress- 
es unusual Egyptian delicacies. A 
snack bar offers light meals. 


Y Admission: free. 


The six porpoises at the Florida pa- 
vilion eat some 150 pounds of fish a 
day—blue runners, herring, butter- 
fish and squid—which comes to about 
27,000 pounds a season. 
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VATICAN 73 


The main exhibit is the Fair’s most 
important work of art: the “Pieta,” 
Michelangelo’s 466-year-old 
masterpiece in Carrara marble. 


One of Christianity’s best-known 
sculptures, the Pieta was installed 
in the Vatican in 1499, where it re- 
mained until being lent to the Fair. 
The statue is shown in an oval- 
shaped pavilion topped by a cross. 


THE MASTERWORK. The Pietd rep- 
resents the body of Christ in His 
mother’s arms, just after He was 
taken from the cross. The statue is 
displayed in a setting by stage de- 
signer Jo Mielziner. Guests may 
view it from moving platforms. 
TIARA. Also on view is the triple- 
crowned headdress of Pope Paul 
VI, presented to the United States 
through Cardinal Spellman. 

ST. PETER’S CRYPT. An exact repli- 
ca of the Apostle Peter’s tomb un- 
der St. Peter’s* Basilica stands in 
the center of the pavilion. 

GREAT CEILING. The LirE Magazine 
transparencies of Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel ceiling are shown. 
THE CHAPEL. The 350-seat chapel 
is open all day; occasional Masses 
are offered. The statue of the Good 
Shepherd displayed there is among 
the earliest sculptures of Christ. 


9 Admission: free. 


By the end of the Fair, $365,000 
worth of fireworks will have been 
shot off during both seasons from the 
Fountain of the Planets. 


VENEZUELA 63 


Among the pavilion’s features are 
guitar and dance recitals, 


memorabilia of Simén Bolivar and 
early and modern Venezuelan art. 


The interior walls of this tropical 
redwood building are lined with 
colorful photographs depicting na- 
tive scenes. Representatives of Ven- 
ezuelan business are available to 
discuss local opportunities. 


DOCUMENTS. Important manuscripts 
by Simon Bolivar, liberator of five 
South American states, are dramat- 
ically displayed. 

WORKS OF ART. A collection of the 
nation’s art works is on view. Some 
paintings are for sale. 

cirts. A shop sells glassware, hand- 
woven blankets, cigars, straw bas- 
kets and souvenirs. 


gq Admission: free. 


| Camera buffs are silhouetted against the Fountain of the Planets, whack uses 
| lights, music, fireworks and 10,000 tons of water to create a spectacular display 
every evening after dark. There are seven other fountains on the fairgrounds. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE AREA: 
THE PAVILIONS IN BRIEF 


ataska—A model of what will be America’s biggest dam shares 
space with industrial displays and Eskimo art. 


BOURBON STREET—Jazz musicians entertain in restaurants along 
a re-creation of New Orleans’ famous street. 


HOLLYWoobD U.S.A.—On real movie sets, stars act as hosts. 


ILLINOIs—Tributes to Lincoln include documents, photographs 
and a life-sized, talking, moving figure. 


LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD—Featured are a miniature train ride, a 
duck hatchery, a switching tower and other displays. 


MARYLAND-—Seafood is served on a wharf, and a filmed drama 
of the writing of “The Star-spangled Banner” is shown. 


MINNESOTA—On view is an inscribed stone believed to be a relic 
of Viking exploration in the state. 


missouri—Replicas of Lindbergh’s airplane, The Spirit of St. 
Louis, and two U.S. space capsules are displayed. 


MONTANA-Special railroad cars hold a Western museum, paint- 
ings and a million dollars in gold dust. 


NEW ENGLAND sTATES-—In buildings around a village green, six 
states trace their Yankee heritage. 


NEW JERSEY—Edison’s inventions, a satellite-tracking station 
and a 1912 auto are among the exhibits. 


NEW mMexico—An adobe village offers everything from Indian 
rugs to Mexican enchiladas. 


New york city—A huge scale model of the city is on view. 


NEW YORK STATE-A vast “tent” shelters displays of culture and 
commerce; fast elevators climb the Fair’s tallest tower. 


okLAHOoMma~-A pleasant park, with a bandshell for concerts, sur- 
rounds a giant map of the state. 


UNISPHERE—This huge steel globe is the Fair’s symbol. 


UNITED sTATES—A spectacular cinematic ride dramatizes the na- 
tion’s past; other exhibits reflect current progress. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Glassblowers at work and a trip through a sim- 
ulated coal mine are among the highlights. 


WESTINGHOUSE—On display are the new Time Capsule and cop- 
ies of articles buried in the old one. 


wisconsin—Featured are scenic displays, a Gay 90s restaurant 
and a 17-ton Wisconsin cheese. 
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Have you hardened yourself 
against Soft Whiskey 
without even tasting it? 


here are two types of characters 
who are certain Soft Whiskey 
doesn'twork. There's the guy who's sure 
it's nothing but a gimmick. (He hasn't 


tried it, but he’s sure.) Then there's the 
guy who believes Soft Whiskey is soft 
(he hasn't tried it either), but thinks if 
it’s soft, it’s weak. 
First of all, Soft Whiskey isn’t*just 
something we cooked up overnight. 
Distillers have tried to make a Soft 
Whiskey for years. Even we flopped in 
22,000 experiments before we had it. 
Secondly, Soft Whiskey is 86 proof. 


It does what any 86 proof does. It just 
does it softer. Soft Whiskey goes down 
gently. It sort of swallows softly, but car- 
ries a big stick. (Incidentally, one way we 


soften Calvert Extra is by distilling in 
small batches instead of giant ones.) 

It's a lucky thing for us the skeptics 
are few and far between. (We've had 
phenomenal success.) Then why all this 
trouble to convert them? 

Quite frankly, after all the work 
weve been through, we refuse to give 
up on anybody. We haven't hardened 
ourselves against them. 


86 PROOF - BLENDED WHISKEY - 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1965 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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ALASKA 
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Under a white, igloo-shaped dome, 
the 49th state presents its wildlife, 
industry and Indian crafts. 


On view are 30-foot totem poles 
originally carved for the St. Louis 
Fair of 1904, and exhibits illustrat- 
ing Alaska’s booming industrial de- 
velopment. 


WORLD OF WATER. Featured are the 
state’s new coastal ferry system, its 
fishing industry and plans for the 
largest dam in the Free World. Also 
shown are the works of Alaskan art- 
ists, and wildlife such as stuffed 
bears, a 74-pound mounted salmon, 
moose and caribou. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. In a theater un- 
der the dome, a huge topographical 
model of the state lights up during 
a narration of Alaskan life, and the 
dome itself becomes a planetarium 
of the northern skies with a display 
of the aurora borealis. 

CRAFTSMEN’S VILLAGE. Indian and 
Eskimo carvings in wood and ivory 
are displayed; live deer, bear cubs 
and huskies may be seen. Fur par- 
kas, mukluks and other items made 
in Alaska are exhibited, and a shop 
offers such local delicacies as sour- 
dough sauce. 


7 Admission: free to the pavilion; 25 
cents to the craft area. 
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The lagoon surrounding the Chrysler 
pavilion’s five buildings covers about 
six acres but is only 20 inches deep. 
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BOURBON STREET 118 


A reconstruction of New Orleans’ 
famous street of fun features 
well-known jazz musicians, Creole 
food and sidewalk shops. 


A variety of restaurants, plus 
sidewalk artists, Mardi Gras pa- 
rades and an organ grinder with a 
monkey, lends atmosphere to the 
street. Shops feature Louisiana 
products such as pralines and 
hand-blown glass. Nightclubs offer 
music and dancing as well as other 
kinds of entertainment, and the 
restaurants include a French Quar- 
ter sidewalk café. 


7 Admission: free. 


There are some 1,500 multicolored 
light fixtures along the 12 miles of 
roadways within the Fair. Many 
have loudspeakers which broadcast 
music and announcements. 
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ECIAL GUESTS AT SQUAW V. 


¥ LODGE, TAHOE CITY, CALIF. 


Try to act nonchalant 
driving the 1965 Mercury 


What’s changed? Just about every- 
thing. You can see the changes in 
the graceful new proportions, in the 
long, low thrusting hood. You can 
feel the changes in the ride—the 


It’s now in the 


Just try. | Lincoln Continental tradition 


smooth, superbly quiet ride. For 
this Mercury is built in the Lincoln 
Continental tradition. See the differ- 
ence at your Mercury dealer’s. Learn” 
why they like it at Squaw Valley. 


Awarded 
year’s top 
honor 


RIDE WALT DISNEY’S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY PAVILION, NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


How 


U. S. Steel 
innovated 


Unisphere 


To quote Mr. Robert Moses, president 
1964-1965 New York World’s Fair: 
“What stronger, more durable, and 
more appropriate metal could be 
thought of than stainless steel? And 
what builder more imaginative and 
competent than U. S. Steel?” 


-the largest earth model in history 


Unisphere” psuies  (g8) United States Stool \ ¥ 
© 1961 New York, World's Foir 1964-1965 Corporation 3 Ke 


USS, Cor-Ten and “'T-1"' are registered trademarks. 
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ee HE 12-story-high stainless steel 
Unisphere, built and presented 
to the Fair by U.S. Steel, is one of 
the world’s most complex struc- 
tures. Nothing like it had ever been 
built before, so every construc- 
tion problem was new, and every 
one demanded a new solution. 

Consider the stainless steel land 
masses attached to the globe 
frame. They act like giant sails 
that catch the wind and exert 
enormous forces on the structure. 
But, because exterior bracing 
would detract from Unisphere’s 
appearance, the framework was 
designed to be self-bracing. To 
determine all the stresses in the 
structure, high-speed computers 
solved thousands of problems. One 
problem required the solution of 
670 simultaneous equations. 

A mile and a half of meridians, 
parallels, and orbit rings frame 
this stainless steel planet. All told, 
more than 500 major structural 
elements were assembled to mount 
a 120-foot diameter armillary 
sphere on a 20-foot base, at a total 
weight of nearly 900,000 pounds. 

The pedestal is made from USS 
Cor-TEN Steel. A product of U.S. 
Steel research, CoR-TEN Steel is 
about 50% stronger than struc- 
tural carbon steel. The structure 
is anchored to its foundation with 
special bolts made from another 
U. S. Steel development, USS 
“T-1” Steel, which is about three 
times stronger than regular 
carbon steel. The land masses, 
parallels, and meridians are stain- 


less steel; and the 3-ton stainless 
steel orbital rings are held in 
place with an almost invisible 
spider web of super-strong stain- 
less steel wires, much as a bicycle 
wheel is anchored to the hub. 
From beginning to end, Uni- 
sphere demanded entirely new 
techniques to solve entirely new 
problems. At no point could U. S. 
Steel engineers go to the book for 
their answers. There wasn’t any 
book. But when the time came to 
put the pieces together, they fit. 
They fit each other, they fit the 
theme of the New York World’s 
Fair, and they fit the modern no- 
tion that no structural design 
problem is too tough to solve, 
given the right technical know- 
how, and the right facilities, and 
the right steels. U. S. Steel, 525 
William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15230. 


United States Steel 
-where the big idea is innovation 
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HOLLYWOOD U.S.A. 108 


Behind a facsimile of Grauman’s 
Chinese Theater, movie sets, 

props and costumes bring to life 
filmland’s present and past. 


Actual backgrounds used in well- 
known movies line a central mall, 
and film, TV and recording stars 
appear. There are also shops, three 
restaurants, a bar, and a disco- 
théque for dancing. 


ON LOCATION. Visitors can be photo- 
graphed in exact replicas of sets 
from Cleopatra and South Pacific, 
walk through a street scene from 
West Side Story and watch a duel 
on the “Gunsmoke” set. 

MUSEUM PIECES. Ashowcase of movie 
memorabilia contains lavish cos- 
tumes, jewelry and props, famous 
film monsters, and a special section 
on the career of Cecil B. DeMille. 


7 Admission: adults, $1.00; children, 
50 cents. 


There are 6,500 telephones at the 
Fair, enough to serve a city of 13,000. 


Exhibitors will have spent about 
$75 million advertising the Fair and 
their pavilions by closing day. 


ILLINOIS 105 


The highlight of a collection of 
Lincolniana and state lore 

is Walt Disney’s moving, talking 
figure of Abe Lincoln himself. 


In addition to the life-sized ani- 
mated figure and various other Lin- 
coln sculptures, exhibits include 
every known photo of the 16th Pres- 
ident and an original copy of the 
Gettysburg Address. 


DISNEY’S LINCOLN. After watching a 
brief sound and slide presentation, 
“The Illinois Story,” visitors enter 
a comfortable theater where the 
figure of Lincoln rises from its chair 
and recites excerpts from some of 
the speeches of the Civil War Pres- 
ident. The figure is capable of more 
than 250,000 combinations of ac- 
tions, including gestures, smiles 
and frowns; the facial fectures were 
taken from Lincoln’s life mask. 

THE LINCOLN YEARS. On view are a res- 
toration of a store in New Salem, 
Lincoln’s first Illinois hometown; 
a copy of a head of Lincoln by sculp- 
tor Gutzon Borglum; a new eques- 


VISIT THE AUTO SERVICE CENTER OF TOMORROW 


You hand the mechanic a punched card. On the card is the proper perform- 
ance level of your shocks, brakes, engine, ignition—every vital part of your 
car. The mechanic places the card into a computer and connects an electronic 
device to your car. In minutes, he knows exactly how everything is functioning, 
and what needs to be done. This peek into the future is awaiting you at the 
United Delco exhibit. Why not plan to drop by. 

Place: General Motors Building. ry 


simply say a Dole 


United Motors Service — Division of General Motors. 
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trian statue; and a complete collec- 
tion of Lincoln photographs and 
papers. A historical reference li- 
brary is available for visitors’ use. 
ILLINOIS VACATIONS. Displays extol 
the state’s vacation facilities, from 
Chicago to the Ozarks. 


9 Admission: free. The Lincoln figure 
performs five times every hour. 


LONG ISLAND 
RAIL ROAD 106 


Open-sided tents, a duck pond 
and a variety of railroad displays 
give this exhibit the atmosphere 
of an old-fashioned county fair. 


“Photo Junction” offers the cab 
of a real locomotive and the rear of 
an observation car as picture props, 
and visitors can ride around the 
area on a tiny train. 


TOUR OF THE TENTS. In one tent all 
of Long Island is displayed on a 
relief map dotted with models of 
Jones Beach, Montauk Light, Ken- 
nedy Airport and other points of in- 
terest. Another tent features exhib- 
its of Long Island’s four counties, 
and a third houses a miniature 
hatchery for Long Island ducks. 
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RAILROAD AT worK. At a railroad 
switching “tower,” visitors can 
watch the actual routing of trains 
at the busy World’s Fair station. 
LITTLE TRAIN RIDE. The miniature 
train carries adults and children 
around the exhibit area. 


7 Admission: free to exhibits; 25 cents 
for miniature train ride. 


The pictures on the Kodak pavilion 
tower measure 30 by 36 feet. 


MARYLAND 102 


On a fisherman’s wharf a stand 
serves seafood; in the pavilion 

a film re-creates the birth 

of “The Star-spangled Banner.” 


STORY OF AN ANTHEM. Inthe theater 
an 11-minute film recounts the Bat- 
tle of Fort McHenry outside Bal- 
timore during the War of 1812. It 
was during this battle that Francis 
Scott Key wrote the words of the 
national anthem. 

WALK ON THE WHARF. Stands sell 
crab cakes and other Maryland del- 
icacies, as well as souvenirs. 
MARYLAND'S MANY FACES. Past and 
present are seen in models of ships 
that brought the first settlers in 


deOceOeds OtrOeOep 


Include 


olontal Williamsburg 


as part of your World’s Fair adventure 


It’s 200 years away—but only a leisurely day’s drive from New 
York. Here is your opportunity to step into the past and dis- 
cover the serenity and charm of colonial America. For here in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, you will see and hear the eighteenth 
century. Plan to enjoy golf, tennis, swimming and Williamsburg’s 
distinctive dining and shopping. For reservations, call New York 
Reservation Office, CIrcle 6-6800. 


Where to Stay 


WILLIAMSBURG INN: from $16 double 
Co.LoniAL Houses: from $12 double 
WILLIAMsBuRG LoncE: from $12 double 
THE Motor House: $14 double 


Write Box CN, Williamsburg, Va. 
for free color folder, other information. 
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1634, in original documents and 
paintings, and in views of Chesa- 
peake Bay, Baltimore and other 
points of interest through the state. 
RESTAURANT. Featured are Mary- 
land specialties, including seafood, 
chicken and ham dishes. 


gy Admission: free. 


MINNESOTA 119 

Highlight of this pavilion ts the 
Kensington Runestone, believed 
to be a relic of Viking exploration 
in Minnesota in the year 1362. 


There are also displays of indus- 
trial products, a smorgasbord res- 
taurant and a realistic canoe ride 
through simulated wilderness. 


THE RUNESTONE. Discovered near 
Kensington, Minnesota, in 1898, 
the stone is covered with runic in- 
scriptions telling of a party of Vi- 
kings which penetrated deep into 
North America 130 years before 
Columbus. A diorama shows the 
Norsemen carving the stone. 

THE RESTAURANT. Jul’s North Star 
Smorgasbord features a 100-dish 
buffet and elaborate desserts. 


gy Admission: free. Wilderness canoe 
ride: 50 cents. 


The monorail can carry up to 6,000 
passengers an hour. 
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The chief displays are exact replicas 
of Lindbergh’s plane, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” and the Mercury 
space capsule, “Friendship 7.” 


Other exhibits include mementos 
of famous Missourians and displays 
of natural resources and industrial 
development. A snack bar features 
foods—hot dogs, ice cream cones, 
iced tea—that the exhibitor claims 
originated at the time of the St. 
Louis Fair of 1904. 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS.” This full-sized 
model of the plane in which Charles 
A. Lindbergh made his historic 
New York-Paris flight in 1927 was 
built in 1955 for the movie, “The 
Spirit of St. Louis.” The plane hangs 
from the pavilion’s ceiling. 

SPACE CAPSULES. In addition to a 
full-scale model of Friendship 7, a 
two-man Gemini space capsule is 
on view. Both capsules were built 
by the McDonnell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration of St. Louis. 

FAMOUS FIGURES. Missourians hon- 
ored by displays of personal me- 
mentos include President Harry S. 
Truman, Mark Twain and artists 
Thomas Hart Benton and George 
Caleb Bingham. 


q Admission: free. 


Drinks. 


MONTANA 103 


Seven gaily painted railroad 
cars contain a Western museum, 
a store and other exhibits 

from the Big Sky country. 


Blockhouses, cabins, tepees, cor- 
rals and a jack-fence surround the 
area. An arcade of antique nickelo- 
deons and pianolas gives an atmos- 
phere of frontier days. A barbecue 
restaurant serves buffalo steaks. 


MUSEUM ON WHEELS. On view are 
J. K. Ralston’s painting, After the 
Battle, depicting the last great In- 
dian conflict, relics of Custer’s Last 
Stand, and memorabilia of Wild 
Bill Hickok, Buffalo Bill Cody and 
Calamity Jane. In another car one 
million dollars in raw gold nuggets 
and dust is piled casually into a 
heap only one cubic foot in size. 
There is also a collection of Charles 
Russell’s vivid paintings, bronzes 
and drawings of the Old West. 

THE CORRALS. Live horses and cattle 
from Montana are on view. 

INDIAN DANCES. Ceremonials are 
performed by Sioux and Cheyenne 
tribesmen, and other Western en- 
tertainment is presented from time 
to time. A stuffed buffalo is avail- 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
WATER SKI SHOW 


4 afternoon shows — Amphitheater, 8,000 seats 
Courtesy Florida Citrus Commission 


SHOWS 


re 11 A.M. t0 6 P.M, 


ie 


Visit the 


MINUTE MAID 
Company Exhibit 


OVER 
Horide Cries | RIETY 


refreshing Minute | EE GITING 
tndHic beecen SxMIBITS 


... at the Fabulous 


i “ S Py 
~ Seer 
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able for visitors who want to be 
photographed beside the monarch 
of the plains. 


q Admission: to museum cars, 50 
cents; other cars and areas, free. 


At the 1939/1940 World’s Fair the 
General Motors Futurama predicted 
that there would be 38 million ve- 
hicles on the roads by 1960. The 
actual figure was 73 million. 


A series of hexagonal buildings 
around a “village green” includes 
a country store, a restaurant 

and exhibits of individual states. 


Displays embrace both New Eng- 
land’s rich heritage and its modern 
industrial and scientific achieve- 
ments. Dances, fashion shows and 
other events are held on the green. 


THE COURT OF STATES. Each of the 
states—Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Vermont—exhibits its 
attractions and maintains an infor- 
mation center. 

ROMANCE OF INDUSTRY. The wide va- 
riety of goods produced in New 
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England is shown in the Court of 
Industry and Commerce. : 
THE CONTINUING VISION. “Where Our 
Past Began, Our Future Begins” is 
the motto carried out by the exhib- 
its of the Theme Building. 

® A rocky coast duplicates the Pil- 
grims’ first view of New England. 
@ The Liberty Tree, on which Bos- 
tonians hung lanterns as symbols 
of freedom in pre-Revolutionary 
times, is reproduced. Its “leaves” 
are historical documents. 

@ In the science area is a repro- 
duction of Dr. Robert Goddard’s 
first successful liquid-propellant 
rocket, fired at Auburn, Massachu- 
setts, in 1926. 

@ A Kennedy tribute consists of 
photographs, paintings and mem- 
orabilia of the late President, some 
never made public before. 

ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. Groups from 
different New England communi- 
ties hold dances, concerts and con- 
tests, and New England craftsmen 
demonstrate their art. Fashion 
shows are held daily. 

DOWN EAST CHARM. An authentic 
replica of a country store, complete 
with potbellied stove and cracker 
barrel, sells New England products 
and souvenirs. The restaurant fea- 
tures seafood, chicken, Blueberry 
Slump and Apple Grunt. There are 
also outdoor refreshment stands. 


q Admission: free; performances on 
the green from 12 to 5:30 p.m. 


The 12-billion candlepower of the 
beam at the Tower of Light pavilion 
is equivalent to 50 fully illuminated 
Yankee ‘Stadiums, or 340,000 auto- 
mobile headlights. 


Browse through history at leisure. Let your colonial carriage drive you 
straight into the living world of Washington and Jefferson at Williamsburg. 


Next stop: 
relax in 


VIRGINIA 


The cool magic of the mountains is 
yours for 300 miles on Skyline Drive 
in Shenandoah National Park and 
beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway. 


pias ES ee wees tat : 
Bathe and bask by the Atlantic at gay Virginia Beach, close to the heart 
of Virginia’s historyland. Dine and dance under the stars. 


It’s all within half a day’s drive of the Fair! FOR FREE, 
100-PAGE PICTURE GUIDE, “Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginia,” write 5 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT : a 
811 State Office Building, Richmond, Virginia 23219 GE , 


Mix fun and history in VIRGINIA, birthplace of the nation 
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There are some 275 live animals at 
the Fair, from Elsie the Cow (at the 
Better Living Center) to Suzie the 
Giraffe (at the African pavilion). The 
animals are inspected daily by a spe- 
cial agent of the ASPCA. 


NEW JERSEY 113 


A cluster of peaked roofs suspended 
from soaring booms shelters 

many displays: craftsmen, Edison 
mementos, model trains. 


In the center of the pavilion is a 
“village square” where music and 
dance groups perform. 


NEW JERSEY PARADE. Featured are 
historic displays and scientific dem- 
onstrations. One building is devot- 
ed to the work of Thomas Edison; 
in another, computers answer a va- 
riety of questions about the state; 
still another houses a 1912 Mercer 
automobile (made in Mercer Coun- 
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ty). Elsewhere, a potter, a glass- 
blower and a shipbuilder are at 
work, and salt-water taffy is made. 
A satellite-tracking station is in 
operation. For the children there 
is a large model-train layout with 
eight trains. 


9 Admission: free. 


There are some 65,300 seats of all 
kinds at the Fair: 39,000 in various 
auditoriums, 17,500 on benches and 
8,800 in the Greyhound vehicles that 
tour the grounds. 


NEW MEXICO 107 


A pueblo of five buildings 
re-creates the adobe construction, 
the spicy foods and the 

Indian handicrafts of the state. 


A tourist center supplies travel 
information. The trading post has 
Indian pottery, blankets and other 
products for sale. Mountain trout 
from the state’s streams swim in a 
pool, and there are exhibits of the 
oil and gas industries, uranium 
mining and space research. 
RESTAURANT. Specialties include ta- 
males, enchiladas, tacos and bar- 
becued dishes. 


7 Admission: free. 


NEW YORK CITY 111 


The Fatr’s host city presents 
a simulated helicopter ride 
over a huge scale model 

of the Greater New York area. 


One of two buildings still stand- 
ing that date from the 1939/1940 
Fair (the other is the Amphitheater 
in the Lake Area), the New York 
City pavilion also served as a tem- 
porary seat of the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1946. On dis- 
play are paintings, sculpture, his- 
torical items and photographs from 
34 of the city’s museums and li- 
braries, as well as a model of the 
city as it was in 1660. 


THE BIG TOWN. The incredibly de- 
tailed model of New York includes 
almost every one of its 835,000 
buildings and all of its streets, 
docks, ferries, bridges and airports. 
It is built"to a scale of one inch to 
100 feet (the model of the Empire 
State Building is 15 inches tall) and 
covers 18,000 square feet. It can be 
viewed from a surrounding balcony 
through rented binoculars or from 
helicopterlike cars which circle the 
model. As these cars travel around 
the city, day changes to night and 
the lights of the city come on while 
a recorded narration describes New 
York’s history and operations. 


7 Admission: 10 cents. 


The Belgian Village has 124 buildings 
on its nearly four-acre plot. 


NEW YORKSTATE 114 


Above a huge “Tent of Tomorrow,” 
housing state exhibits and shows, 
rise three towers, one of them 

an observation tower 226 feet high. 


Various displays are sheltered 
under the world’s largest suspen- 
sion roof, made of translucent col- 
ored plastic and hung from sixteen 
100-foot concrete columns. On the 
main floor the Texaco Oil Compa- 
ny has inlaid a mammoth map of 
the state in terrazzo, and here visi- 
tors assemble to watch school and 
community groups perform. Near- 
by is a movie theater-in-the-round. 


HIGH SPOT OF THE FAIR. Glass-en- 
closed “Sky-Streak” elevators zip 
up the sides of the observation tow- 
er and its lower neighbor, where re- 
freshments are served; on a clear 
day visitors can see much of the 
metropolitan area. A third tower is 
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a lounge for visiting dignitaries. 
FINE ARTS. The New York State 
Council on the Arts presents an ex- 
hibit entitled “The City: People 
and Places,” featuring works of art 
of the past 75 years. 

PLENTY OF Power. A big map of the 
State Power Authority network and 
a model of the St. Lawrence hydro- 
electric plant are on view. 

HIGHWAY OF NEW YorRK. The mezza- 
nine is lined with glimpses of life in 
the state—a conservation area, in- 
dustrial exhibits and soon. 

pop art. On the outer walls of the 
Theaterama are paintings and 
sculptures of such unlikely subjects 
as an auto wreck, the Statue of Lib- 
erty and a comic-strip redhead. 
Movie TouR. On a 360° screen in the 


vate 


A small boy has a happy landing 
after inspecting a Mercury capsule 
at the U.S. Space Park. In one 
form or another, space exploration 


is featured at 13 Fair pavilions. 
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Theaterama, the visitor is given a 
spectacular film tour of the state. 


q Admission: observation tower, adulis, 
50 cents; children, 25 cents. Theatera- 
ma, 25 cents. Tent of Tomorrow, free. 


OKLAHOMA 109 


This “pavilion” is actually 

a park with winding pathways 
arranged around a lake and 

a large outdoor map of the state. 


There are benches for picnics 
(box lunches may be purchased), 
lawns, pools, shelters, and a band- 
shell for concerts. A rustic souvenir 
stand has a special Will Rogers dis- 
play, anda sidewalk art exhibit fea- 
tures the work of Oklahoma artists. 


Living map. Animated displays of 
Oklahoma life are seen on a giant 
topographical map: a boat pulls a 
water skier across the lake; a min- 
iature cattle auction is in progress; 
wheat fields are harvested. 

music. In the bandshell Oklahoma 
musical groups, from brass bands to 
symphony orchestras, give concerts. 


q Admission: free. 
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swer visitors’ questions and pro- 
vide reference lists on every subject 
covered in the pavilion. A Univac 
computer produces 700-word essays 
in four seconds on any of the con- 
cepts exhibited. An adult reading 
room is built around some of the 
late President Kennedy’s favorite 
books and the collection selected 
for the new White House library. 
A children’s area with more than 
2,500 books also features movies 
and storytelling hours. 


gy Admission: free. 


rd 


Children stare through a window 
at Pepsi-Cola’s pavilion as one 
of Walt Disney’s famous Seven 
Dwarfs greets them. Pluto and 
Mickey Mouse are also on hand. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 104 


Highlights include a trip through 
a coal mine, an exhibition of 
glassblowing and a chance to win 
a mountaintop vacation home. 


Thereare also industrial displays, 
panoramas of the state’s tourist at- 
tractions and a working model of 
the Echo II satellite. 


FRAGILE MEMENTOS. Glassblowers 
create bowls and vases, horses and 
fish. The items are for sale. 
BOTTOM OF THE PIT. Visitors walk 
through a simulated coal mine 
where dioramas trace the history 
of mining from the days of donkey 
cars to today’s modern machines. 
HIGH IN THE Sky. A six-minute col- 
or film shows the new $850,000 ra- 
dio telescope at Green Bank and 
describes how it probes the secrets 
of the universe. 

TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. Every visitor 
is given a free ticket; at the end of 
the Fair the lucky ticket-holder 
wins five acres of West Virginia 
mountaintop and a new vacation 
lodge. Also to be given away: a two- 
year-old thoroughbred colt, broken 
in and ready for racing. 

Goop Foop. A cafeteria features 
West Virginia specialties such as 
ham, steaks and fried chicken. 


y Admission: free. 


UNISPHERE 100 


Symbol of the Fair, this 
12-story-high stainless-steel model 
of the earth was bualt and 
presented by United States Steel. 


Dedicated to “Peace through Un- 
derstanding,” the Unisphere will 
remain on its site when the Fair is 
over, as a gift to the city for the 
improved Flushing Meadow Park to 
be created on the fairgrounds. 


THE STATistics. The Unisphere is 
the largest representation of the 
earth ever made: 140 feet high, 120 
feet in diameter. The capitals of 
major nations are marked by lights. 


UNITED STATES 101 


The nation’s past and its progress 
toward President Johnson’s 
“Great Society” are outlined in 


many dramatic exhibits and a 
spectacular 15-minute film-ride. 


Behind the pavilion’s colorful fa- 
cade, monumental staircases and 
an escalator lead up to a huge inner 
court. An introductory film drama- 
tizes the nation’s immigrant ori- 
gins. A large exhibit hall leads to a 
spectacular, multiscreen film-ride 
that transports the visitor through 
America’s past to its future in the 
Space Age. 


VOYAGE TO AMERICA. The opening 
film is a tribute to the millions of 
immigrants who have made price- 
less contributions to the culture 
and capabilities of the U.S. 

THE GREAT society. Exhibits illus- 
trate the challenges that face the 
U.S. in such fields as science, the 
arts, and world peace. 

AMERICAN JOURNEY. Visitors tray- 
el on a moving grandstand through 
472 years of American history as an 
extraordinary 15-minute film pro- 
duction unfolds. Novel multiscreen 
techniques and startling sound ef- 
fects bring the past to life: light- 
ning flashes as Franklin flies his 
kite; the waters churn as Fulton 
launches his steamboat; old-time 
movies recall the Roaring Twen- 
ties. In the finale the viewer is 
swept into the future on an imagi- 
nary rocket flight into space. 

HALL OF PRESIDENTS. A separate new 
exhibit area is filled with the mem- 
orabilia of eminent U.S. chief ex- 
ecutives: Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Wilson, the Roosevelts, 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy. 


LIBRARY/U.S.A. Members of the - 


American Library Association an- 
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The Fair uses as much electricity as 
Staten Island, New York, as much 
gas as Concord, New Hampshire, 
and has a post office which could 
serve Kansas City, Missouri. 


WESTINGHOUSE 117 


The heart of the exhibit 
is a torpedo-shaped Time Capsule, 
suspended over a reflecting pool. 


Packed with artifacts and ac- 
counts of the last, eventful 25 years, 
the capsule will be buried 50 feet 
underground at the end of the Fair, 
there to remain as a message to the 
future 5,000 years hence. 


OF ANOTHER ERA. In one of the cir- 
cular pavilion structures is a copy 
of the first Time Capsule, which 
was buried on the same site dur- 
ing the 1939/1940 Fair. A window 
shows some of its contents: a wom- 
an’s hat, a slide rule, and micro- 
filmed pages from newspapers and 
magazines describing the state of 
civilization in 1938. 


OF TIMES PRESENT. A second exhib- 
it pictures some of the things that 
have changed our lives since the 
first capsule went down: television, 
wonder drugs, nuclear explosions, 


’ the exploration of space. The new 


Time Capsule will include 50,000 
pages of microfilmed information 
on these and other scientific and 
social advances. Visitors may sign 
a book that will go into the capsule. 
OF TIMES PAST. In a third exhibit, a 
5,000-year calendar shows events 
of the past in detail. 


q Admission: free. 


WISCONSIN 112 


A big, stylized tepee rises 
above state exhibits, including 
the world’s largest cheese. 


Displays tell the story of Wiscon- 
sin’s farms, industries and great out- 
doors. The 17-ton champion cheese, 
protected by glass, is displayed in 
an air-conditioned van. 


RESTAURANTS. F'lame-grilled steak 
is the feature of the Gay ’90s cafe- 
teria. Banjo players and an old- 
fashioned nickelodeon make music 
in the beer garden, where sand- 
wiches and full dinners are served. 


q Admission: free. 
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